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ANTIOCH. 


“ Ané when he had landed at Cesarea, and gone up, and saluted 
the church, he went down to Antioch.” — Acts. xviii. 22. 


‘This was the great Antioch, the capital of Syria, and is 
carefully to be distinguished from the Antioch in Pisidia. 
It was situated upon the left bank of the Orontes; the 
valley of which forms at this place a fertile plain, about 
ten mites long and five or six broad. It stood about three 
hundred miles to the north of Jerusalem, and twenty-three 
miles from the place where the Orontes discharges itself 
into the Mediterranean. The town was built by Seleu- 
cus Nicator, who erected into an independeat monarchy 
ihe dominions conquered by Alexander in Western Asia, 
and who named it after his father Antiochus. It then be- 
came the seat of this new empire, and as such, as well as 
from its commodious and central situation, it grew to be 
one of the largest and most important cities in the world ; 
nor does it appear that it declined, but rather that it in- 
creased, when it became the capital of the Roman prov- 
inces in Asia. It ranked third, after Rome and Alexan- 
dria, among the cities of the empire. ‘The early Jewish 
writers, when they warrted to express the idea of a great 
city, often did so by a reference to Antioch, in the terms, 
“as great as Antioch.” Great numbers of Jews were 
settled there; for at this time the Jews were widely dis- 
persed in and beyond the Roman empire, large bodies of 
them being found in most of the great cities; and to Anti- 
och they had been in an especial manner allured, not only 
by the greatness of the city, its being the seat of an exten- 
sive commerce, and its proximity to their own country — 
but by the civil privileges which had been granted by the 
Greek kings of Syria, and confirmed by the Romans, to 
such of the Jews as chose to settle there. 

Strabo’s account of the city may be taken to represent 
it as it appeared at the time when the believers in Christ 
received the name of Christians first at Antioch, and when 
it received repeated visits from the ardent apostle of the 
Gentiles. It then consisted of four distinct quarters, each 
having a wall of its own, and the whole enclosed by a 
common wall. These quarters marked the successive 
additions which the city received from the time of Seleu- 
cia, the founder, to that of Antiochus Epiphanes. He 
adds, that the town was little inferior in extent to Seleu- 
cia on’ the ‘Tigris, and Alexandria in Egypt. Several of 
the Roman emperors were fond of spending their time at 
Antioch, as, beside the recommendations of its genial and 
salubrious climate, it abounded in all the conveniences, 
luxuries, and pleasures. of life; the city being also re- 
nowned for its frequent festivals, and for the passion of its 
inhabitants for the games of the circus and the amuse- 
ments of the theatre. 

The subsequent history of the town is thus briefly stated 
in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,” article ‘‘ Antiocheta: ” — 
“ Antioch continued to be a city of great importance, not- 
withstanding the frequent and terrible visitations of earth- 
quakes, till Chosroes the Persian took it, and nearly lev- 
elled it with the ground. It was rebuilt by Justinian, and 
again became a considerable place, and continued so till 
the time of the Crusades ; to which epoch some assign the 
remains of a wall, or fort, on the hill to the south of the 
city. Antioch, after it was taken by the Crusaders under 
Godefroy and Boemond (A. D. 1098), became a Chris- 
tian principality, under the European conquerors of Syria. 
The Sultan Bibars, in 1269, took it from the Christians, 
and destroyed its churches. It afterward passed under 
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Turkish dominion; but has never recovered its commerce 
and importance, which were transferred to Aleppo. Mr. 
Buckingham says, that the Christians of Antioch have not 
at present a single church, and that they assemble for 
prayer in a cavern, dedicated to St. John. Antioch was 
taken possession of by Ibrahim Pasha, August J, 1832, 
but was subsequently restored to the sultan.” 

[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 
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Moral Cales. 


THE BROKEN PLEDGE. 


A TALE OF TRUTH. 


The friendships formed in our early youth, leave, usu- 
ally, the most abiding influence upon our minds, and we 
feel a far deeper interest in the welfare, and more poignant 
sorrow at the ruin, of the friends of our childhood, than of 
those into whose society we are thrown in the succeeding 
portions of our earthly pilgrimage. Such were the feel- 
ings entertained by the writer, at the sad career of Henry 
G. Possessed of a high order of intellect, rare personal 
beauty, and an amiable and affectionate disposition; uni- 
versally beloved and surrounded with all the advantages 
which wealth and fashion could bestow, none seemed more 
likely to spend life pleasantly than he. But it is well Di- 
vine Providence has cast a veil over the future, and hidden 
from mortal man his destiny. Were it otherwise, how 
many should we see whose youth is cloudless as a sum- 
mer’s morn, to whose future career is reserved the thick 
and murky cloud, the fierce tempest and the wasting tor- 
nado; whose sun sets ere it reaches its meridian and no 
ray of light pierces the thick veil of darkness which hides 
it from mortal vision! How many, on the other hand, 
whose cradle have been rocked by the winds, and on 
whose infant heads the howling tempest has wreaked its 
fury, find the evening of life calm and serene, and its last 
hours lit up by a resplendency so holy and pure, that it 
seems like a reflection of the glories of a second Eden? 

But to our narrative. Henry, as he approached the age 
of manhood, evinced a decided predilection for a nautical 
life; and his father, who had himself followed the sea in 
early life, offering no opposition to his wishes, he shipped 
on board of one of the first class London Packets, as a 
common seaman; and such was his activity, intelligence 
and amiable demeanor, that he was rapidly promoted, and 
at the age of twenty found himself first mate of a packet 
ship of 800 tons burthen. Soon after his promotion, Hen- 
ry’s father died, and by his will left him ten thousand 
dollars in money, besides a large amount of real estate. 
Possessed of so considerable a fortune, he resolved to 
abandon nautical life and live upon his income. Hitherto 
he had maintained, under all circumstances, a strictly 
moral deportment, and was regarded as a young man of 
unblemished character. But there was one weak point in 
his disposition. He could not refuse the solicitations of 
his companions, even when his better judgment decided 
that they were in the wrong. He yielded, although he 
protested against this course. This proved his ruin. 

Having in his new position, much leisure, time began 
to hang heavy on his hands, and he soon formed the per- 
nicious habit of taking a social glass with his compan- 
ions, to while away the time. Gradually his potations be- 
came more frequent and copious, and in two years it was 





whispered that Henry G. was becoming very irregular in 
his habits. 

Prévious to relinquishing a sea-faring life, he had formed 
an attachment for Julia M., the eldest daughter of a dis- 
tinguished member of Congress, residing at Henry’s birth- 
place. The attachment, which had commenced at an 
early age, was mutual, and had grown with their growth, 
and strengthened with their strength. It was with the 
utmost pain, therefore, that Julia observed in his more 
recent visits, Henry’s face was flushed, his step unsteady, 
and his manner constrained. She was convinced of his 
intemperance, but vainly hoped that others had not dis- 
covered it. Soon, however, the evidences of his intem- 
perate habits became too palpable to be mistaken. He 
was seen on the public streets in a state of intoxication ; 
and, finally, aftet reeling about for some time, fell into the 
gutter, where he lay helplessly drunk. Soon after, while 
inebriated, he called at the house of Hon. Judge M., the 
father of Julia. The circumstances so much incensed 
Judge M., that he forbade his daughter to receive any fur- 
ther attentions from Henry. Heart-broken at the stern 
command (for she loved as only woman can love, with an 
affection which no earthly power could destroy or dimin- 
ish,) yet not daring to disobey her father’s mandate, Julia 
determined to attempt the reformation of her lover, hoping 
that his irregular habits having been abandoned, her 
father might consent to the renewal of his visits. 

It was the era of the Washingtonian reform, and the 
hearts of the philanthropic beat high with hope, as they 
saw the degraded and besotted drunkard throwing off his 
fetters, and breaking his allegiance to the destroyer, and 
with his own hand signing that second Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Washingtonian Pledge. It seemed that 
the Millenium was about to dawn on our benighted and 
sin-ruined world, and the songs of the redeemed take the 
place of the Bacchanalian shout, and the notes of thanks- 
giving from hearts before bowed down with sorrow, be 
substituted for the voice of revelry. No change seemed 
too great, no reformation too wonderful; and there were 
not wanting those who prophesied that ere long Alcohol 
would be banished from our shores, and we be freed from 
the curse, the wretchedness and the misery of intemper- 
ance. But experience has proved that these were too 
sanguine; and that the car of reform, though destined to 
eventual triumph, must move slowly yet surely. 

But to return. Julia attempted time and again to bring 
her lover under the influence of the Washingtonians, but 
in vain. He would not listen to their arguments, nor be 
prevailed on by their entreaties. ‘‘ He could govern him- 
self,” he said, “‘ he knew when he had taken enough ; he 
did not drink for the love of the liquor, but merely for the 
sake of being social.” 

Undismayed by defeat in this attempt, Julia resolved to 
change her mode of attack; and accordingly, having 
drawn up a pledge of total abstinence from all that can 
intoxicate, differing somewhat in its form from that used 
by the Washingtonians, she solicited the aid of her 
younger sister, in attempting to persuade him to sign it. 
Ellen M., one of the most beautiful and gifted girls I ever 
knew, possessed that rare combination of energy, deci- 
sion and prudence, which admirably fitted her for this 
duty, and she entered upon it with zeal. Seeking him at 
those seasons when he was least under the influence of 
alcohol, she portrayed, in language of the most artless 
eloquence, and touching pathos, the consequences of the 
course he was pursuing ; the wretchedness he was bring- 
ing upon himself and his friends, and her sister’s anxiety 
in his behalf. Anon she would change the subject, and 
paint, in vivid colors, the happiness of the reformed, the 
ease of reformation, and the bright hopes of the future 
which awaited him. Poor Henry at first refused to sign 
the pledge, but as she continued to urge upon him its 
claims, his stubborn heart relented, and brushing a tear- 
drop hastily from his eye, he affixed his signature to the 
instrument with a trembling hand. 

Words cannot express the joy of Ellen M., at her suc- 
cess. She flew with eager haste to her sister, and exhib- 
iting the precious document, exclaimed — 

‘“Tis done! ’tis done. Henry is free!” ' 

Julia could hardly trust the evidence of her eyes, as to 
the fact of the signature; but having obtained from her 
sister even the minutest details of her successful efforts, 
she seemed at length to comprehend its truth, but the 
emotion was too much for her feeble frame; she fainted 
from excessive joy, and it was with difficulty that anima- 
tion was restored. 

For eight weeks Henry kept the pledge most solemnly. 
He remained at home, frequenting no longer the house of 
dissipation, but: devoting his attention to the adorning and 
improving of his estate, which had ‘suffered from his' neg-: 
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lect. — But he was not thus to escape from the snare of 
the fowler. The fiend in human shape, from whom he 
had formerly purchased the poison, had missed him from 
his accustomed haunts, and indignant at losing so valua- 
ble a customer, had resolved to inveigle him back to his 
old habits. For this purpose he repaired to his house one 
morning early, and proposed a fishing excursion. Henry 
consented, and the two sauntered along the banks of a 
beautiful stream, near the village, where they angled for 
an hour or more with indifferent success, when the rum- 
seller pulling from his pocket a flask of brandy, offered it 
to Henry, observing that he must be thirsty. Henry de- 
clined, however, despite his repeated solicitations, and his 
own desire for the liquor, and quenched his thirst from the 
brook. 

Defeated but not disheartened, T resolved to lay 
another stratagem. Accordingly, he directed his daugh- 
ter to issue invitations for a large party, and to invite Hen- 
ry G. among the guests. He furnished some choice wines 
for the party, and instructed his daughter to persuade 
Henry to drink with her. Actuated by the same demonia- 
cal spirit with her father, she performed her part to per- 
fection. She requested Henry to take a glass of wine 
with her, and when he respectfully declined, she urged it 
strongly, and rallied him so much on his want of gallantry, 
that he, who never could bear ridicule, at last drained his 
glass. hat glass was his ruin. It roused his dormant 
thirst for alcohol, and ere he left the house that evening, 
he was intoxicated. The next morning early, he was found 
at T ’s store, calling for a morning dram, and the 
heartless wretch smiled fiendishly at the success of his 
stratagem. : 

Numerous attempts were made to induce Henry again 
to abandon his cup, but in vain. He plunged deeper and 
deeper into dissipation, and at length, some two years af- 
ter, during a carousal of more than ordinary duration, he 
was seized with delirium tremens, and, in a paroxysm of 


the disease, put an end to his own life. 
* * * * * * 








In one corner of the grave yard at F—, may be seen 
two graves; the one that of Henry G. the other that of 
Julia M. When all hope of Henry’s reformation had 
ceased, she began to droop and wither like the flower 
smitten by the breath of the tempest. Her disease had 
already made fearful progress, when Henry’s death oc- 
curred, and in six short weeks after that event, she, by her 
own request, was laid by his side, the victim of consump- 
tion ! 

O ye, who by your magic smiles and frowns rule the 
world, be warned by this simple but true narrative, to 
wield your influence on the side of temperance, and not 
like the fabled siren, to lure, by your enchantments, the 
unwary to destruction.— Kentucky Intelligencer. 








Narrative. 


DR. FRANKLIN AND HIS MOTHER. 

It is well understood that at some periods of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s life, he entertained opinions peculiar to himself, and 
which probably were not founded on sound philosophy. 
It was his conjecture, if not a well settled opinion, that a 
mother might, by a kind of instinct or natural affection, 
recognize her children, even although she had lost all re- 
collection of their peculiar features. 
periment which was made, to ascertain whether his moth- 
er would know him, will be thought curious and interest- 
ing. 
cubed of many years, that this curious incident oc- 
curred. 

To discover the existence of this instinct by actual ex- 
periment, Dr. Franklin resolved to introduce himself as a 
stranger to his mother, and to watch narrowly for the mo- 
ment in which she should discover her son, and then to 
determine, with the cool precision of a philosopher, wheth- 
er that discovery was the effect of that instinct of affec- 
tion, that intuitive love, that innate attachment, which is 
conjectured to cement relatives of the same blood; and 
which by according the passions of a parent and child, 
like a well tuned viol would, at the first touch, cause them 
to vibrate in unison, and at once evince that they were 
different chords of the same instrument. 

On a sullen, chilly day, in the month of January, in the 
afternoon, the Doctor knocked at his mother’s door, and 
asked to speak with Mrs. Franklin. He found the old 
lady knitting before the parlor fire. He introduced him- 
self, and observing that he understood she entertained 
travellers, requested a night’s lodging. She eyed him 
with the cool look of disapprobation which most people 
assume, when they imagine themselves insulted, by being 
supposed to exercise employment but one degree below 
their real occupation in life, assured him that he had been 
misinformed, that she did not keep tavern; but that it was 
true, to oblige some members of the Legislature, she took 
a number of them into her family during the session, that 
she had four members of the Council and six of the House 
of Representatives who then boarded with her; that all 
her beds were full; and then betook herself to knitting, 
with that intense application, which expressed, as forcible 
as action could do, if you have concluded your business, 
the sooner you leave the house the better. But upon the 
Doctor’s wrapping his coat around him, affecting to shiver 
with cold, and observing that it was very chilly weather 
she pointed to a chair, and gave him leave to warm 
himeel f. 


The following ex- 


It was on a visit to his native town of Boston, after’ 











The entrance of her boarders precluded all further con- 
versation ; coffee was soon served; and the Doctor partook 
with the family. ‘To the coffee, according to the good old 
custom of the times, succeeded a plate of pippins, pipes, 
and a paper of M’Intire’s best, when the whole family 
formed a cheerful semi-circle before the fire. Perhaps no 
man ever possessed colloquial powers to a more fascinat- 
ing degree than Dr. Franklin, and never was there an oc- 
casion when he displayed those powers to greater advan- 
tage than at this time. He drew the attention of the com- 
pany by the solidity of his modest remarks, instructing 
them by the varied new, and striking lights in which he 
placed his subjects, and delighted them with apt and amus- 
ing anecdotes. Thus emploped, the hours passed merrily 
along, until 8 o’clock, when punctual to a moment, Mrs. 
Franklin announced supper. Busied with her household 
affairs, she fancied the intruding stranger had quitted the 
house, immediately after coffee, and it was with difficulty 
she could restrain her resentment, when she saw him, with- 
out molestation, seat himself at the table with the freedom 
of a-‘member of the family. 

Immediately after supper, she called an elderly gentle- 
man, a member of the council, in whom she was accus- 
omed to confide, to another room, complained bitt-rly of 
the rudeness of the stranger ; told the manner of his in- 
troduction to her house, observed that he appeared like an 
outlandish man, and she thought, had someching very sus- 
picious in his appearance, concluded by soliciting her 
friend’s advice with respect to the way in which she could 
most easily rid herself of his presence. The old gentle- 
man assured her that the stranger was certianly a young 
man of education, and to all appearance, a gentleman ; 
that perhaps, being in agreeable company, he had paid no 
attention to the lateness of the hcur, and advised her to 
call him aside and repeat her inability to lodge him.¥ She 
accordingly sent her maid to him, and then, with as much 
temper as she could command, recapitulated the situation 
of her family, observing that it grew late, and mildly inti- 
mated that he would do well to seek himself a lodging. 
The Doctor replied that he would by no means incom- 
mode her family, but that with her leave he would smoke 
one pipe more with her boarders, and then retire. 

He returned to the company, filled his pipe, and with 
the first whiff his power returned with double force. He 
recounted the hardships, he extolled the piety and policy 
of their ancestors. A gentleman present mentioned the 
subject of the day’s debate in the House of Representa 
tives, A bill had been introduced to extend the preroga- 
tives of the royal governor. The Doctor immediately en- 
tered upon the subject$ supported the colonial rights with 
new and forcible arguinents—was familiar with the names 
of the influential men of the house, when Dudley was gov- 
ernor, recited their speeches, and applauded the noble 
defence of the chartér of rights. 

During a discourse so appropriately interesting to the 
company, no wonder the clock struck eleven, unperceived 
by the delighted circle; and was it wonderful that the 
patience of Mrs. Franklin grew quite exhausted? She 
now entered the room, and before the whole company, 
with much warmth addressed the Doctor ; told him plainly 
she thought herself imposed upon; observed, that it was 
true she was a lone woman, but that she had friends who 
would protect her, and concluded by insisting on his leav- 
ing the house. The Doctor made a slight apology, delib- 
erately put on his great coat and hat, took polite leave of 
the company, and approached the street door, attended by 
the mistress. While the Doctor and his companions had 
been enjoying themselves within, a most tremendous snow 
storm had, without, filled the streets knee deep—and no 


‘sooner had the maid lifted the latch, than a roaring north- 


wester forced open the door, extinguished the light, and 
almost filled the entry with snow and hail. As soon as it 
was relighted, the Doctor cast an awful look towards the 
door, and thus addressed her : “‘ My dear madam, can you 
turn me out in this dreadful storm? [f am a stranger in 
this town, and shall certainly perish in the streets. You 
look like a charitable lady—I shouldn’t think that you 


lady as she supped her chocolate ; ‘ as you appear to be a 
stranger here, to what distant country do you belong?’ 
‘I, madam, belong to the city of Philadelphia.’ At the 
mention of Philadelphia, the Doctor declared, he for the 
first time perceived some emotion in her. ‘ Philadelphia!’ 
said she, and all the mother suffused her eyes. ‘If you 
live in Philadelphia, perhaps you know our Ben.’ ‘‘Who, 
madam!’ ‘Why Ben. Franklin— my Ben.’ Oh! he 
is the dearest child that ever blessed a mother!” 
“What,” said the Doctor, “ is Ben Franklin, the printer, 
your son, why he is my most intimate friend—he and I 
lodge in the same room.” ‘Oh, God forgive me,” ex- 
claimed the old lady, raising her watery eyes to heaven— 
‘and have I suffered a friend of my Benny to sleep in this 
hard chair, while I myself rested in a good bed.” 

How the Doctor discovered himself to his mother he 
has not informed us. But from the above experiment, he 
was often afterwards heard to declare, that NATURAL affec- 
tion does not exist. 








could turn a dog from your door this tempestuous night.” 
“Don’t talk of charity,” said the offended matron; 
“charity begins at home. It is your own fault you tar- 
ried solong. To be plain with you, sir, I donot like your 
looks or,your conduct; I fear you have some bad designs 
in thus introducing yourself to my family.” 

The warmth of this parley had drawn the company from 
the parlor, and by their united interference the stranger 
was permitted to stay in the house; and as no bed could 
be had, he consented to rest on an easy chair before the 
parlor fire. Although the boarders appeared to confide, 
perfectly, in the stranger’s honesty, it was not so with 
Mrs. Franklin. With suspicious caution, she collected 


closet, and after securing her parlor door, by sticking a 
fork over the latch, carried her plate to her chamber— 
charged the negro man to sleep with his clothes on, to 
take the great lever to bed with him and seize the vagrant 
at the first noise he made, in attempting to plunder the 
house. Having thus taken every precaution, she retired 
to bed with her maid, whom she compelled to sleep in her 
room. 

Mrs. Franklin rose before the sun, roused her domes- | 
tics, unfastened the parlor door with timid caution, and 
was agreeably surprised to find her guest sleeping on his 
arm chair. A sudden transition from extreme distrust to 
perfect confidence, was natural. She awakened him with 
a cheerful good morning ; inquired how he rested ; invited 
him to partake of her breakfast, which was always served 
previous to that of the boarders. ‘ And, pray sir,’ said the | 


‘ land, I felt it necessary to excuse myself to them. 














LOVELY SCENE. 

Nature is the goodly work of God, and, like a glass, 
reflects back the smiles of His countenance. When we 
can escape away from the noise and wickedness of men, to 
where God’s works alone surround us, how serene do our 
thoughts become, and how pleasant is it then to feel that 
there is a God who made all things, and that the beauty 
and benevolence which he has painted on every object, is 
but to show his goodness to us! 

I was walking on another road than that which I usu- 
ally tock, one fine afternoon, directing my course to the 
forest, when I met an cpening on my right, which 
appeared to lead directly to it. I judged it to be the con- 
tinuation of Eighth Street. Eighth Street was not then, 
and perhaps is not yet, cut through the fields on the left; 
but, from its location, I concluded that this avenue was 
in the same line with it, arid would, in the course of time, 
become a part of it. 

1 passed up the avenue. On the left side were three 
good-looking country-residences ; above the fences hung 
boughs laden with ripe fruit, and before the doors grew 
shrubbery in full bloom, On the right lay a number of 
fields, with a range of poplars in front, along the whole 
length of the avenue; in one place, the herds were reclin- 
ing under trees; in another, the reapers were working. 
At the end seemed to commence the forest. On ap- 
proaching it, however, I found that a small piece of land, 


| covered with grain, lay between it and the woods. 


On entering the next lot, to the right, that I might pass 
around the field of grain. J saw, but a short distance 
before me, sitting under the shade of some trees, a gentle- 
man and his lady, with four children. The oldest was a 


little girl, about nine years of age. The next two were 


boys. One appeared about seven years old, the other five. 
The youngest was a healthy, smiling little girl, and 


| seemed about three years. 
her silver spoons, pepper box, and porringer, from her | 


This was the neat and happy-looking family which I 
had met occasionally on the shores of the Schuylkill. 
The oldest son, Alfred Stitson, is the chief subject of the 
story which I am about to tell to my young readers. 

Around this little group were spread collections of wild 
flowers, which the boys had gathered, and from which 
they had made a number of bouquets to carry home, and 
wreaths that they had placed around the heads of their 


i sisters. 


Coming so suddenly before them, and also on private 
I was 
glad of the opportunity ; for my interest in this apparently 
virtuous and happy family led me to wish for their ac- 
quaintance. I had scarcely spoken, when the father of 
the family stopped my apology, and, with an ease which 


made me entirely at home with them, urged me to sit 


down- with the company, under the shade of the trees; and 
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cy 
in a few minutes we were all as familiar as if we had been 
acquaintances for years. The children made me a bou- 
quet, while the conversation of the parents increased my 
interest in them all. 
| The Factory Boy, Published by the New England S. S. Union. 


Sabbath School. 
REMARKABLE DELIVERANCE. 


A few years ago, when I had the honor and pleasure of 
superintending a Sabbath School ata small sea port in the 




















- West of England, two boys absented themselves one Sab- 


bath afternoon from the school, and instead of mingling in 
the holy exercises of prayer and praise, and learning from 
their Bible and teachers the way to heaven, thought they 
could find more pleasure in sailing about the harbor in a 
boat of one of the ships, which lay there; but they soon 
found that ‘the way of transgressors is hard.” After 
amusing themselues a while by paddling about the harbor, 
they ventured out. The water was comparatively smooth 
at the time, but soon after the tide carried them out more 
swiftly to sea, and the wind began to blow very fresh, so 
that notwithstanding their utmost efforts they found it im- 
possible to regain the port. The sea every now and then 
broke over the boat, and threatened to overwhelm them, 
while to add to their distress and consternation, the boat 
began to fill with water, in consequence of the wooden 
plug in the bottom of the boat having come out, and be- 
ing washed overboard. 

They now became alive to all the danger and horror of 
their situation, and cried aloud for help, but cried in vain. 
They were too far from land to be heard, and no vessel at 
the time was near. One of them was obliged to place his 
finger at the hole in the bottom of the boat to keep out the 
water, and the other to bale with all his might, so that 
neither of them could make any efforts to bring it near to 
the land. 

In this frightful condition one of them began to cry in 
bitter lamentation, ‘‘O! what shall we do? We ought 
to have gone to the Sabbath School.” To this appeal the 
other, after a solemn pause, exclaimed, ‘‘ Let us pray. 
God only can deliver us, and he may hear us, thongh we 
have been so wicked.” The other at once responded, 
“O! then pray! pray with all your might!” ‘The one 
who proposed prayer then ceased to bale, and kneeling 
down at the bottom of the-boat, in the midst of the water, 
began, accompanied by his companion, to pour out his 
soul in earnest supplications -for deliverance. ‘That gra- 
cious Being, who never fails to listen to the sincere cries 
of the penitent in distress, heard and answered them. A 
sloop, which was sailing past at some distance, observed 
their situation, and bearing down toward them, took them 
on board, and carried them to a neighboring port, whither 
she was bound. 

The gracious impressions which followed their deliver- 
ance from the danger into which they had presumptuous- 
ly run, I am happy to say resulted in their steady atten- 
dance upon the Sabbath School, and, finally, in their con- 
version during a revival in the Church, which shortly fol- 
lowed. ‘They were afterward found among the most zeal- 
ous in prevailing upon their companions to forsake their 
sins and turn to the Lord. 

How gracious and long-suffering is God! and how fully 
this circumstance proves, that ‘‘ He is not willing that any 
should perish, but rather that they should come to the 
knowledge of the truth and be saved.’’"— 

S. S. Advocate. Aw Op SuperinTenDeEnNT. 








Descriptive. 





MECHANICAL AMUSEMENTS. 

Charles Botham, a young relative of mine, who lived in 
a small town in Staffordshire, was the most perfect exam- 
ple of what enjoyment and advantage a boy may derive 
from mechanical amusements, that I ever knew. He was 
a fine active lad, of a frank and intelligent disposition, that 
made him a universal favorite. He was quite at home in 
the yards and shops of rope-makers, carpenters, black- 
smiths, watch-makers, turners, and I know not how many 
trades besides. When he was a little lad of not more than 
four years old, he used to sit on the hearth-rug of an eve- 
ning, or of a winter’s day, cutting little logs of wood, with 
his knife, into windmills, boats, and ships. The boats and 
ships that he made from that time till he was grown quite 
a youth, some of which still remain, were acknowledged 
by every one to be, admirable. Some were made before 
he had even seen a real ship, ftom pictures of them; and 
though not so correct as they otherwise would have been, 
were very surprising. When he had actually seen ships, 
and become familiar with all parts of them, he constructed 
some which were so correct, even to the smallest piece of 
rope, that the most experienced seaman could not detect a 
single error. One of these ships we have now in our pos- 
session, a very beautiful thing. 
_ But ships were only one kind of his mechanical produc- 
tions. Whatever he wanted for his own amusement, he 
made with the utmost ease. His fishing rods were of his 
own making, even to the iron ferrules; his lines were of 
his own making too. Having got some silk of his mother, 
he ran off to the rope yard, and soon came back with 
beautiful lines of his own twisting. He made his own 
little wheel-barrows, garden-rake, and other tools. At the 
joimer’s, he made all kinds of little boxes for his mother 


and sisters ; at the shoemaker’s he learned to make shoes ; 
at the watchmaker’s he learned to make an actual clock of 
wood ; and then, from a drawing in an Encyclopedia, pro- 
ceeded to construct, with the utmost accuracy, a perambu- 
lator, an instrument to measure distances, measuring a 
mile on the highway, and striking with its bell at the 
exact spot, as well as those made by regular artists. 

When a very little fellow, if he got a sarsenet roller 
from a draper, he would cut it into short lengths, and 
carve it with his knife into little windmills of the most 
perfect construction. They were not such mills as rise 
in regular cone from the base, but of that kind which are 
built of wood, and stand upon a stout pillar and frame, on 
which they are turned to the wind as it may vary; they 
had their sails, door, window-holes, and steps, all construct- 
ed with the nicest accuracy. He used to make for the 
kitchen, spill-boards, rolling-pins, towel-rollers, toasting- 
forks—-working in all kinds of wire, of which he made two 
beautiful bird-ceges. When he was ten or twelve years of 
age, I first became acquainted with him, and then he had 
his own little shop over the stable, with his turning lathe 
and tools of all sorts, and he never was so happy as when 
he could find out that he could make anything for you. A 
screw nutcrack, a wafer-seal, tobacco-stopper, a snuff-box, 
a set of nine-pins—anything—he was ready to make for 
his different acquaintances. Going on a visit to a relative 
of his at a distance, when about fourteen, who was a large 
farmer, he set on and mended up rakes, forks, flakes, 
gates, posts, rails, paling of the garden, everything, in 
fact, that wanted doing. If alock was out of order, he 
soon had it off, and put it to rights; in short, there was 
no mechanical job that he was not master of, and quickly 
accomplished, to the astonishment of the family. In fact, 
had he been thrown, like Robinson Crusoe, on an unin- 
habited island, he would have speedily out-crusoed Crusoe 
himself, and have surrounded himself with protection from 
the elements and domestic comforts. To such a lad as 
this, it is astonishing how all odds and ends of things be- 
come treasures—nothing is lost; bits of wood, scraps of 
leather, tin, iron, old nails, screws, etc. are hoarded up, 
and turn, in his hands, into things of account. This fine 
lad had a box jam full of all this sorts of things—old watch- 
springs, bits of chain, hooks, buttons, wires, any thing and 
every thing, which were ready for purposes no one could 
dream of at any one time, but were of essential use, and 
just the very thing at the right season. 

Such a youth could not avoid becoming, in after life, a 
first-rate character in whatever he undertook. His facul- 
ties and inventive genius were all called into exercise, and 
strengthened to a degree capable of grappling with any 
occasion. Such men, no doubt, in their boyhood, were 
Brindley, Arkwright, Watt, Smeaton, and those other 
great men, who have done so much for the wealth and 
fame of England, and indeed for the good of the world at 
large. In the mysterious plans of Providence, this excel- 
lent and gifted youth was called to another life at the early 
age of nineteen; but the entire pleasure which he enjoy- 
ed in his brief career, in the exercise of his mechanical 
talents, and the esteem that his inventive ardor and cheer- 
ful kindly disposition won for him, from all that knew him, 
were sufficient to stimulate any well-disposed boy to follow 
his example.—Boy’s Country Book. 








Nursery. 





- CHEERFUL OBEDIENCE. 


“Papa,” said Caroline, ‘I don’t know as I fully under- 
stood what you said about the different kinds of obe- 
dience.” 

‘*] will illustrate them by a story.” 

‘* Pray do,” said Caroline, folding her arms and prepar- 
ing to give her eager attention. 

‘**T have no doubt you will give good attention to the 
story part, but whether the point to be illustrated will be 
attended to or not, 1 don’t know.” 

““Why, papa,” said Caroline, a little hurt, “I always 
attend to that—I love to hear the story, but I always wish 
to know what it means.” 

** Well, daughter, I will proceed. Mr. Anson told his 
son James, who was a little boy, that he wished him to 
take a letter to the Post Office for him. ‘ Oh dear,” said 
James, almost crying, ‘‘I was just going to play.” Still 
he began immediately to prepare to go according to his 
father’s request, and he very soon came and asked for the 
letter.” 

“* Well, papa,” said Caroline, ‘‘ is not that as it should 
be? He immediately proceeded to do what his father 
wished him to do. Was not that obeying him 1?” . 

‘“Yes, daughter, it was very well so far as immediate 
obedience was concerned, but there was a want of cheer- 
ful obedience. ‘The expression of reluctance was wrong. 
It looked as though he obeyed only from compulsion. 
And obedience from compulsion; or even fear, can hardly 
be called obedience.” 

“*T don’t see why ?” 

‘* Suppose I tell you to go into the garden and pluck one 
of your moss-roses for me—you are unwilling to do so. 
You have no wish to oblige me. Well, now suppose there 
is an invisible hand which forcibly leads you into the gar- 
den and causes you to pluck the rose and bring it to me; 
you do what I told you to do, but could that properly be 
called obedience ?’” 

“Certainly not; and I see that if James went to the 
Post Office only because he knew he would be obliged to, 





his going could not properly be called obedience. Still it 


was not so bad as if he had s#d he would not go— 
was it 1” ' 

‘**By no means. And further, I do not suppose that 
James prepared to go because he knew or thought he 
would be obliged to go. He was accustomed to obey, but 
he often failed to render cheerful obedience.” 

** Perhaps James was sorry for what he had said before 
he got ready to go; you know we, at least I, sometimes 
speak before I think, and am sorry as soon as the words 
are out of my mouth. I have sometimes felt sorry to 
leave off playing when mother wanted me to do some- 
thing for her, but as soon as I had time to think I wished 
to please her—I was sorry because I was sorry ; may be 
it was so with James.” 

‘* When he came for the letter his face was bright, and 
his father hoped the case was as you have supposed. In 
order to test the state of James’ mind, he told him he need 
not go. ‘I wish to go, sir,” said James. ‘‘ Why do you 
wish to go?” said his father. ‘Now what do you think 
was the answer?” 8 ~° 

‘I don’t know,” said Caroline, “‘ I guess it was because 
he wished to oblige his father.” 

“It was no such thing.” His reply was, “I wish to 
see if my newspaper has come!”’ After all there was a 
selfish motive at the bottom of his obedience—if obedience 
it could be called. He had no wish to oblige his father. 
His father told him he need not go at all if he could not 
go to oblige him. He then carried his letter to the Post- 
Office himself.” 

** Didn’t James beg to go?” 

‘No, he went to his play just as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” 

** Ts it possible !”’ 

** And what made the matter worse, the day before this 
happened his father had laid aside his work for some time 
to make James a little ship, and he had to sit up very late 
that night to make up for lost time.” 

“‘T should not think his father would ever make any 
thing for him again.” 

‘* Parents, you know, do not ask how their children like 
to be treated, but in what way they can be made good and 
happy. I hope you will be very careful to avoid James’ 
fault—indeed I am sure you will. Obey cheerfully, and 
you will not only make your parents happy, but you will 
please God.”-—Mother’s Magazine. 








Morality. 
EMILY’S VISIT TO ELIZA. 


BY REV. J. ALDEN, D.D. 


One Saturday afternoon, Eliza had a visit from a little 
girl who lived nearly two miles distant. Her father, who 
was a near neighbor of Eliza’s mother when they were 
both young, came to attend to some business in the vil- 
lage, and he brought his daughter Emily to spend the af- 
ternoon with the daughter of his friend. Emily was about 
the same age with Eliza. Eliza was in her ninth year. 
Emily was a beautiful little girl. If you had seen the girls 
together you would have said that Emily was handsomer 
than Eliza; but then you would have said there was some- 
thing about Eliza’s looks which would make you like her 
best. I should have said that Eliza’s mother was a pious 
widow who supported herself and daughter by her labors 
with her needle. 

The girls soon got acquainted, and passed the afternoon 
very pleasantly. ‘Towards night they prepared to play tee 
under a fine apple tree. Eliza’s mother offered to furnish 
them with bread and butter, but they chose, to furnish all 
things themselves. So they gathered some fine strawber- 
ries which were ripe, and some currants; but they were 
too green to eat, and were only for show. They used 
leaves for plates, and clam shell’s for fruit dishes. What- 
ever the reader may think of it, they enjoyed it very 
much. 

When it came towards night, Eliza said she must put 
up all her things—*‘ for,” said she, “ to-morrow is the 
Sabbath.” ‘Oh, I wish there wasn’t any Sundays,” said 
Emily. ‘Why, Emily! what do you mean by saying 
sot” ‘Why it is sodull. Mamma won't let me play, and 
there ig nothing going on; it seems as if it never would be 
night. Don’t you think Sundays are a great deal longer 
than other days?” 

“No; they seem to me to be shorter; they pass away 
too soon.” ‘* Why! now, what do you do? Do you al- 
ways go tomeeting?’”’ “ Yes, don’t you?” ‘‘ No; some- 
times we don’t get breakfast time enough to get ready ; 
and sometimes papa guesses it is going torain; and some- 
times papa is too tired ; so that we don’t go very often.” 
“Why, I never heard of such a thing!’ ‘ Don’t your 
mother never stay at home from meeting?’ ‘‘ No.” 
‘* Don’t she never get tired.’ ‘‘I guess she does, but she 
says it always rests her to goto church.’ ‘ Well, I de- 
clare, she is different from my mother.” This last re- 
mark was a very true one. Eliza felt throughout that it 
was so. For, thought she, if she hadn’t been, 1 should 
have been as much of a heathen as she is, poor girl ! 

Now Emi!y was not poor so far as property was con- 
cerned; for her father was the owner of alarge and fertile 
farm. But how much better it is to be poor, and yet to be 
taught the fear of God, than to be rich, and be left to grow 
up in ignorance and sin. ‘*‘ What do you do when meet- 
ing is out?” said Emily. ‘I read the Bible and talk with 
mother.” ‘ What do you talk about?” ‘‘ We talk about 
good things.” ‘‘ We always have good things for supper 











Sunday nights.” ‘I don’t mean good things to eat; we 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 








talk about God and heaven.’? ‘ We don’t talk about such | 
things at our house. .Do you love to talk about such 
things?’ ‘‘ Oh, yes, dearly ; mother is always so happy, 
then.” ‘ Don’t you never play a bit on Sunday?” “Why 
no, indeed. Do you play on the Sabbath?” ‘ Mother 
says I mustn’t; but she never does anything if I play a 
little.” 

Eliza began to wish she would go home. I had no 
idea, thought she, that she was such a wicked girl ; but 
then she had no one to teach her; I should have been just 
like her or worse if it hadn’t been for mother, and I didn’t 
choose my own mother. ‘I wish,” said she, ‘you 
wouldn’t play any to-morrow.” ‘What shall! do? Father 
will say he is too tired to go to meeting, for he has been 
hoeing corn all the week till this afternoon ; we shall all 
stay at home, and the day is solong.” “ I'll tell you what 





todo. You ask your mother to talk to you about heav- | 
en.” ‘That wouldn’t be interesting.” ‘‘ Yes it will be, | 
very. You see now if it isn’t.” Eliza thought she spoke 


the truth when she made this assertion. She didn’t think 
but that Emily’s mother could talk on divine things as 
well as her mother. ‘‘I don’t believe,” said Emily, 
“that mother knows much about heaven; I never heard 
her say anything about it. But I’ll ask her to-morrow.” 
When Emily had gone home, Eliza felt very sorry for her, 
and when she had put up her things she told her mother 
all that Emily had said; and by the time she had told it, 
she had talked herself into tears. ‘‘ Mother, when you 
pray to night, I want you to pray for her, and for her 
mother, and all of them. Don’t you think she is to be 
pitied, mother?” ‘“‘ She is greatly to be pitied ; she seems 
to be a well disposed girl, and would probably attend to 
instruction if she had any one to téach her.” ‘ Yes, I 
know she would, for she don’t make believe that she knows 
everything, as Hannah does.’’ 

Hannah was one of those persons who, if you tell them 
any thing, say I know it, and if you show them something 
new, have always seen it, or something better, before. 
Does’the reader belcng to this class? Eliza went to bed, 
blessing God that she was born with a pious mother. 








Editorial. 





PROCRASTINATION. 

Last summer, I spent a few weeks in the country with my sis- 
ter. The house was so full of company, that the girls, Mary, 
Louisa, and myself, shared a room together. Mary and Louisa, 
were twins, and so alike in appearance, that they wereconstant- 
ly mistaken for each other. It was a long time, before I could, 
readily, tell them apart, and, after a difference of countenance 
became apparent, it was very interesting to watch their charac- 
ters, to see if they bore as great a resemblance to each other, in 
mind, as in person. Both were amiable and lovely, but, at the 
same time, they were very unlike. Each of them had faults, but 
these, too, were different in nature. 

After a few days, I noticed a fault in Mary, which seemed 
likely to give her a great deal of trouble, unless it should be cor- 
rected. It is a very common one, in the world—that of putting 
off, until a more convenient time, what can, just as well, be 
done, at the moment. When spoken to about it, she acknowl- 
edged that it was a bad habit, and one which had, often, given 
her a great deal of trouble, but there was, evidently, no hope of 
its being corrected, until a long and troublesome experience 
showed her, more plainly, the necessity of it. 

An illustration very soon occurred. It was the afternoon of a 
very warm and sultry day, and nature seemed longing fora bath. 
Soon, the heavy black clouds began to roll down, from the north, 
and we gathered around the open window, to watch the shower, 
as it came, striding through the valley. We saw that it was 
raining first, on a distant mountain, now, on a nearer hill, and, 
frequently, the large drops began to fall, thick and fast, around 
us, so that we shut the window, and got on the beds, for the 
lightning was very vivid, and the thunder sounded like cannon 
balls, rolling over the roof, directly above our heads. It rained 
very hard, for an hour, and then the sky cleared, and the sun 
painted an exquiste rainbow, on the brow of a receding cloud. 

“ Oh Louise,” said Mary, “ what a delightful time it is, for a 
ride on horseback; will you go?” 

“Yes, I should like to very much, if we can have the horses. I 
will ask father.” 

So their father was applied to, in the library, and orders were 
given to William, to put on the side-saddles, and the girls were 
soon off, They were gone about an hour, when they returned 
in fine spirits; they had had a delightful ride, and everything 
looked beautifully, they thought, after the rain—everythiug we 
thought, but their riding dresses, the skirts of which, were cov- 
ered, for a quarter of a yard, with mud. 

“Oh aunt Lotte!” said Louise, “do look at these dresses, 
what shall we do with them ?” 

“ You had better ask Jane to hang them by the fire to dry,” 
I replied, “ and then brush them.” 

So they were given to the servant, to carry down to the kitch- 
en. When they were brought up, they were laid on the bed, in 
our room, and Louise, immediately, got the clothes-brush, and, 
having brushed off the mud, most carefully, hung the dress up, 
all ready for use, another time. She had just finished it, when 
Mary came in, and, seeing her habit on the bed, was on the 
point of hanging it up, in the closet, without any further at- 
tention: ; 


“Qh Mary!” I exclaimed, “why don’t you brush that, now? 
It will not be ready, the next time you want to wear it.” 

“Oh yes, aunt Lotte, it will. I will do it, by and by, lam 
busy, now.” 

We were sitting in our room, the next morning, busily at 
work, while Louisa read aloud. Some one from without, called 
to Mary, and, looking out the window, she saw her cousin 
Charles at the gate, on horseback. He had come over from his 
father’s to get a companion, for his ride, and, now, begged Mary 
to go with him. 

Mary said that she should delight to go, and, if he would or- 
der the horse, she would be ready in a few minutes. She ran to 
the closet, for her riding dress, and took it down, but I can bet- 
ter recall than describe her look of horror, when she saw it, just 


| as it had been left, covered with mud. 


Louise was on the point of offering hers, but I held up my fin- 
ger to stop her, and told Mary that I thought Louise had better 
go, in her place, as it would not make any difference to Charley, 
and he, probably, could not wait, while her dress was cleaned. 
She yielded, with very good grace, and made an apology to her 
cousin, helped her sister to dress, and, when she had watched 
them ride away, set down again, with me, to work. 

“You remember what I told you, last night, Mary,” said I, 
“Louise would have lent you her dress, this morning, but I pre- 
vented her, because I thought that the lesson would be of far 
greater use to you than the ride.” 

“ Well, I hope it will,” said Mary, with the tears in her eyes, 
**T wish I could cure myself of this bad habit, for I know it will 
make me a great deal of trouble, but it is so easy to put things 


off” M. D. 
[To be Continued.]} 





Variety. 


SHOP-SIGNS. 

We cannot walk along the streets, and look at the various 
signs over the different shops, without being struck with the 
many mementos they afford us of the introduction of sin and its 
evil consequences into our world. 

For instance, we look on the signs indicating the sale of the 
various articles of dress, and we are led to think that if it had 
not been forsin, we should have had no need for these coverings. 
Again, the signs indicating the sale of drugs, or the residence 
of medical men, remind us that sin brougit disease into the 
world, and therewith the necessity for those remedial means. 
So also the bookseller’s sign shows us that knowledge, whether 
of a worldly or of a spiritual nature, is only to be obtained by 
the labor of perusing books, oftentimes with much weariness to 
the flesh ; whereas had it not been for sin, knowledge would, 
probably, have been acquired in a far different and more pleas- 
urable manner. Then, again, look at the gunsmith’s sign, and 
at those murderous weapons of which it speaks, and see one of 
the most deadly significations of the introduction of sin. ‘Turn 
again to the locksmith’s sign, and what does it teach you but 
that there would have been no need for locks and bolts, if it had 
not been for sin; in short, you can scarcely look at any sign, but 
this idea finds some corroboration or exemplification. 
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NOBLE DEFENCE BY CHILDREN. 


On Wednesday night a man entered the house of a farmer, 
near Longton, in the absence of the occupier, who had not re- 
turned from market, and who had left the house in possession of 
his seven children, the eldest being 12 years old. ‘Thestranger 
was about to examine the corner cupboard, when the litile band 
of young heroes rose up in arms, and loudly expressed their de- 
termination to slay the robber on the spot. ‘I'he man baffled in 
his search for money, was about to enter an inner room, when 
the eldest girl nimbly stepped before him and shut the door, 
setting her slender form against his entrance with the resolution 
of a giant, and when the intruder introduced his finger into the 
hole to lift up the latch the resolute girl inflicted a severe cut 
upon it. The pain of the wound made him suddenly withdraw 
the member, and when the poor girl, unable longer to bear the 
separation from the children, made her appearance, the cowardly 
ruifian felled her to the earth with the weapon in his hand. 
When the children saw their sister lying bleeding, and, as they 
supposed, killed outright, they raised such an alarming cry as 
sent the burglar, with the candle in his hand to the door, to re- 
connoitre the premises, The boy of four years, observing this, 
ran and shut the door, and holding down the latch, called out to 
the rest for assistance, who, forthwith came and propped the door 
fast with a spade, and shut out the robber. ‘The man next went 
to the back part and endeavored to force an entrance by a win- 
dow. The bold juveniles inside now rushed to defend the new 
point of attack, and, each armed with a formidable weapon, such 
as an axe, spade, hook, &c. loudly defied the robber to his teeth, 
who finding himself foiled in every attempt to attain money, and 
fearing the return of the farmer, withdrew.—English paper. 
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SINGULAR CHINESE CASTOM. 


A gentleman who has travelled much and is qualified to speak 
of the customs of the Celestiais, says that one of their customs 
(and-by no means uncivilized notions) is practically displayed as 
follows. There is a large room, in a well-guarded building, 
which is locked. The keys are in the hands of the privy coun- 
cil, Every day the conduct of the Emperor is closely watched, 
written down, and the record is thrust through a small aperture 
into this room. After the Emperor, and all his reigning relatives 
down to the third cousin (and all these are served in the same 
manner) are dead, the records are collected and published. 
Thus a fair and impartial history of the merits of their royal 
rulers are held up to the public view as they really were. ‘The 
custom makes the Emperors exceedingly careful and circum- 
spect. We suppose one never cuts off a head, or orders the bam- 
boo to be applied, or has a criminal squeezed between two boards, 
without first reflecting upon how it will read in print. 
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ANECDOTE OF BISHOP JEBB. 


That Jebb trusted in the good will of his parishioners as the 
strongest. of all fortresses, was manifested by his practice of leav- 








ing his doors’ unbolted, and his windows unbarred. That this 
trust was not wholly misplaced, was shown by the following oc. 
currence. A gang of robbers, knowing the defenceless state of 
his dwelling,.met one night, armed with blunderbusses, on the 
steps of his hall door. The wife of their leader, having discoy- 
ered their intention, suddenly made her appearance among them; 
and declared that if any of them raised a hand to attack Mr, 
Jebb’s house, she would herself swear against them and prose. 
cute them, though it were her own husband. The villains were 
instantly panic-struck, and retired; leaving the inmates of the 
house wholly unconscious of their danger and deliverance. In 
fact the circumstance never transpired until Tierney, the leader 
of the gang and husband of the woman, disappeared and fled the 
country. 
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A PASTORAL FOR THE LADIES. 


Dr. Franklin, it is said, being once in the company of several 
ladies of the English nobility, after hearing their criticisms on 
various authors, proposed to read the translation of a pastoral for 
their amusement. He read, with a few verbal alterations, the 
Book of Ruth. They were enraptured with the pastoral, and 
pronounced it the finest they had ever heard. The Doctor then 
roe 4 told them he had read it from the Bible, that oft despis- 
ed book! 


ween 


TOO GOOD. 


It is said that Mr. Cushing on being asked to dine with Man- 
darin Lin, discovered on the table, something of which he ate 
exorbitantly thinking it to be duck. Not speaking Chinese, and 
wishing to know what it was, he pointed to it, afier he had fin- 
ished, saying to his host interrogatively, “ Quack, quack, quack :” 
The mandarin, with equal brevity, replied, with a shake of his 
head, “Bow, wow, wow.” Mr. Cushing’s feelings can be 
imagined ! 
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PRECOCIOUS PHILANTHROPY. 


A sweet little girl, about three years old, had heard a great 
deal about the ladies “ doing so much,” in selling their work and 
giving the money to the different societies, She had a hen, and 
determined to sell the eggs and give the money to the Tract 
Society, perhaps. One day, after she had sold to her mother a 
great many eggs, she said, “ Mother, isn’t my hen very happy 2” 
“Why, my daughter?” said the mother. “ Because she is do- 
ing so much.” 








Poetry. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all. 


We might have had enough, enough 
For every want of ours, 

For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet—have had no flowers. 


The ore within the mountain mine 
Requireth none to grow, 

Nor dees it need the lotus flower, 
To make the river flow. 











The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man, 
Might yet have drunk them all. 


Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
And dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night. 

Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passeth by. 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth, 
To minister delight to man— 
To beautify the earth. 


To comfort man—to whisper hope 
Whéne’er his faith is dim, 

For whoso careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him. 


~ 





ORIGINAL. 


MY FATHER. 


My father’s head is old and gray 
And time has ting’d his brow with care, 
And youthful manhood’s fickle ray, 
No longer blooms in beauty there. 
But though he’s old, he don’t forget 
To love his children fondly yet. 


My father’s eye has ceased to glow, 
And mem’ry’s spark is fading there, 
The blood’s pulsation beats but slow, 
And fancy’s dreams have sunk to air. 
But still my father loves to see, 
Affection’s flowers bloom beauteously. 


My father’s course is nearly o’er, 
And soon his head will press the sod, 
The silken cord will bind no more, 
That keeps his spirit from its God. 
But O till then affection’s smile, 
Shall all my father’s cares beguile. 


And when at last that silvery head, 

Shall sink beneath death’s fatal blow, 
And cold shall be my father’s bed, 

Think ye the mourner’s tear shall flow, 
Oh no! we will not weep for thee, 
For Heav’n will then thy portion be. 


1928: N. P. W, 
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